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elatumque deferebat in pectus. Again in 1.42 the 
same quality is shown. His piety toward the dead 
in the Teutoburg forest is shown in 1.62: primum 
extruendo tumulo ca«spitem Caesar posuit, gratis- 
simo munere in defunctos et praesentibus doloris 
socius. His kindly spirit {comitas) is mentioned in 
1.71. But a more striking passage is the scene around 
the camp fire in the German wilderness on the night 
before a big battle. In order to find out the spirit 
of his soldiers Germanicus had disguised himself and 
had gone around among the different groups. There 
he heard them talking about himself (2.13) : Hie 
nobilitatem ducis, decorem alius, plurimi patientiam, 
comitatem . . . laudibus <ferebat>. His ability as 
general is spoken of in 2.20 in the language of 
encomium : Nihil ex his Caesari incognitum : con- 
silia locos, prompta occulta noverat astusque hostium 
in perniciem ipsis vertebat. But all of these refer- 
ences are summed up at the notice of his death, the 
details of which are carefully recorded. The lan- 
guage is certainly that of encomium (2.72) : Indo- 
luere exterae nationes regesque : tanta illi comitas in 
socios mansuetudo in hostis ; visuque et auditu iuxta 
venerabilis, cum magnitudinem et gravitatem sum- 
mae fortunae retineret, invidiam et adrogantiam 
effugerat. Following that there is a comparison with 
Alexander the Great, to the disparagement of the 
latter — the aiyitpurtt of encomium. Much of this 
characterization is the opinion of the people but 
there is little doubt that the sympathy of Tacitus is 
with this general opinion. 

To this list might be added the incident of his 
saving the life of Piso, his enemy, because of his 
mansuetudo (2.55) ; also the expression used regard- 
ing his appearance in the triumph given to him for 
his work in Germany. Tacitus says the people won- 
dered at the eximia ipsius species currusque quinque 
liberis onustus (2.41). 

The treatment of Corbulo is somewhat like that 
of Germanicus but yet is very different in some 
respects. The introduction is abrupt, a peculiar 
thing, for usually important characters are given a 
worthy introduction. There was no lack of ma- 
terial, because Corbulo had written some Memoirs 
which Tacitus must have known. Scattered through 
the story of his deeds there is found the mark of 
encomium. Geography and chronology are confused 
and indefinite, suggesting those of the Agricola, and 
the narrative constantly refers to Corbulo's char- 
acter. An eclipse of the sun is magnified into a 
portent or miraculum. There is an implied compari- 
son with Lucullus (15.1, 35), another with Paccius 
Orfitus (15.36)*. There is no summary and no esti- 
mate of his life. In this respect he is unique among 
the important figures of the Annales. 

From the above examples it can be seen that 

a A list of the encomiastic terms has been collected by Dr. 
Schoonover in a dissertation of the University of Chicago, 
entitled A Study of Domitius Corbulo As Found In The 
Annals Of Tacitus (Chicago, 1909). 



Tacitus has followed no model very closely. He is 
as free in his adaptation of methods of character- 
ization as he was with biography in his life of 
Agricola. 
Brvn Mawr College. J. F. FERGUSON. 



REVIEWS 

Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Edwin Post. College 
Series of Latin Authors. Boston: Ginn and 
Company (1909). Pp. li + 402. $1.50. 
A complete edition of Martial to match that most 
admirable book in the same series, Merrill's Catul- 
lus, where delicacy had to deal with equally intract- 
able though fewer obscenities, or one that at least 
offered the entire text would have better met some 
of our needs, but, in default of that, the judicious 
and sufficiently chaste selection of Professor Post is 
more than welcome. To be sure, some of its ref- 
erences do direct a student to pariah epigrams and 
to other literature of lubricity, such as the Priapean 
Corpus, but consistency is a detestable virtue that 
we could not expect to find even in a Mr. Bowdler, 
and an American editor has a right to assume that 
normal undergraduates will never look up a refer- 
ence any way. Those that do are doubtless too 
virtuous to be affected deleteriously. That even the 
least docile, however, may not ignore the other con- 
tents of the notes, these are obtruded on his at- 
tention at the bottom of the page. Terse, clear, and 
interesting as well as informing, shirking no diffi- 
culty and always essaying to make the poet explain 
himself through an abundance of cross-references, 
they are indeed much too good to be relegated to 
the back of a book. 

One general criticism, however, the reviewer would 
make of this edition and of others that follow the 
same practice. If it is really intended for under- 
graduates, might we not forego certain references 
to philological magazines and to books that only 
the largest College libraries are justified in owning — 
no specialist in Martial needs such proof of the 
editor's adequate equipment for his task, nor would 
they overawe a more ignorant critic — and receive in 
their place what even American youth can be 
tempted to read, for example, extra citations of 
modern parallels? A few quotations from Shake- 
speare, Jonson and Herrick 1 hardly permit the reader 
to suspect to what extent Martial has dominated all 
modern epigram, and the powerful part that this lit- 
erary genre has often played in European politics, 
as for instance in France, the history of which 
might, indeed, be largely learned from a perusal of 
her epigrammatic literature. Furthermore, the Stu- 
dent who links Greek with Latin finds little en- 
couragement in this edition, where the paucity of 

1 We may now compare Professor Nixon's paper in Clas- 
sical Philology 5.189-202. 
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passages from Hellenic literature 2 would better suit 
that Greekless age v/hich we prophesy so lugubri- 
ously but have not yet quite reached. At any rate, 
some of the perhaps four score isolated words in 
the Commentary that represent the language need a 
little Hellenizing*. 

Presumably much of the Bibliography and all the 
non-collegiate matter in the Notes to which I have 
referred were really intended to teach the teacher, 
and those that believe, as many do, that this should 
be one of the functions of a college text-book should 
accord the editor praise for his helpfulness. Since, 
however, books on epigram as a branch of literature 
ought to figure prominently in the lists and refer- 
ences, at least such monographs as Biittner's Por- 
cius Licinus und der litterarische Kreis des Q. 
Lutatius Catulus, Reitzenstein's Epigramm urid 
Skolion, and Piazza's L'Epigramma Latino deserve 
to be added. The most important article is, of 
course, that of Reitzenstein in Pauly-Wissowa, 6.71- 
m (1909). Among contributions to this general 
subject that have appeared since Professor Post's 
edition Dr. V. J. Craig's thesis, Martial's Wit and 
Humor, will be found interesting and instructive. 

Professor Post's biography of the epigrammatist is 
excellent. It would be hard to congest the facts 
into a brief narrative that would be more readable, 
complete and generally acceptable. There are only 
a few expressions that some might regard as over- 
statements likely to mislead, such as Martial's 
"humble extraction" (§4), "he dragged on a hand- 
to-mouth existence" (§10; cf. §14), and "pinch of 
poverty" (§11). I attach more significance to the 
fact that his Spanish home was one of "rude 
plenty" (§14*), his education superior 5 . 'For years 
he owned a house in Rome. If "his small estate 
near Nomentum . . . did not afford him anything to 
eat" (§10), it at least provided vinum, ova, poma 
(= nuces, mala, apyrina and tuberes) to look at, and 
in 10.92 it seems to have become a property that 
only somebody far removed from paupertas could 
possess. Furthermore, if his epigrams are to be 
trusted at all, he had more than "a slave or two" 
(§11) ; for we have to reckon with Alcimus', Deme- 
trius'', Erotion 8 , Callistus and the ministr?, his viUca 1 ", 
the pueri who diaria poscunt 11 and a verna". Again, 
he could hire a carriage, and eventually possess a 
span of his own. A mere enumeration of the places 
in Italy with which he was personally familiar, and 
by no mean's always as a comes of some patronus, 



'Reitzenstein, in Pauly-Wissowa 6.108, rightly remarks: 
"Die Abhangigkeit Martials von den Griechen die er frielich 
in dichterischer Kunst weit flberragt, bedarf dringend einer 
besonderen Behandlung". Such works as Tolkiehn, Homer 
and die romische Poesie, barely scratch the^ soil. 

'We find such errors as v&np, 6.35.5; AcvkiJ ^5£o«, 9.52.4-5; 
irA.jieTfioi', 12.94.6. In the Introduction to 14.189 "Monobiblos 
(MovopipAos)", contrasts with the lemma, "Monobyblos Pro- 
perti". In §22, verse 3 of the epigram of Simonides contains 
5* for os. , 

* But 2.48 is no epigram to be cited in note 5. 

5 In spite of the fact that he makes Cicero belong to 
Arpi, Horace to Calabria, and thought Tibullus's Delia was 
his Nemesis — as well he might! See, however, Boissier, 
Tacite, 288. 

•1.88. '1.101. '5.34,37. '8.67. *> 10.48.7. ll 11.108. 
"12.29(26). 11. 



suggests that there were times at any rate when he 
was far from "sorely reduced" (§n). Was he not 
in fact financially a prototype of the College profes- 
sor, keeping company beyond his means, and at the 
worst only relatively poor 1 *? 

Again, the quality of his humor makes me doubt 
his chastity as much as it does his poverty, in spite 
of all his protests. If Martial did not have a "part 
in the wantonness that he depicts", what classic 
writer may not hope to come under the mantle of 
our charity? Intimacy with Juvenal (§37), at any 
rate, should be no voucher for his virtue. The man" 
who wrote, for instance, in his Satires 11.184-189 was 
not exactly squeamish in his choice of friends, and 
no amount of rhetorical indignatio can establish 
parthenopic character in him who uses it, as the 
case of many a fallen angel annually attests. 

Some details of criticism are now in order. In §9 
Junius Pollio is presumably L. Junius Gallio M . Mar- 
tial's senex (1. 108.4) becomes perhaps misleading in 
English when one says of a man much under fifty 
that "he had grown old" (§11), nor is it true that 
"three flights" necessarily introduced you to a "gar- 
ret" in a Roman insula. In §36 it is said that of 
Martial we have no "counterfeit presentment". But 
it is interesting to note that Bernoulli 1 ' lists one 
that is probably really counterfeit, and not a de- 
scendent of that imago that graced or disgraced the 
library of Stertinius. In Note I, to page xxxvi why 
not add to the list Ausonius, Cento Nuptialis (Peiper's 
Edition, page 218, lines 7-8) ? In this Note, again, 
"Life of Helius (i.e. Commodus)" presumably re- 
fers to L. Ceionius Commodus (not the Commodus, 
as a student might infer) = L. Aurelius Verus = 
L. Aelius Verus Caesar. 

There are corrections to make in the commentary. 
Only a portion of the Argiletum was converted into 
the Forum Nervae (1.2.8). The presence of ha- 
rundo does not necessarily show that papyrus was 
the writing-material (1.3.9). In 1.41.10 we have a 
reference to the man who peddles food 'for the 
profit' not "for the use" of some popina, i.e. one of 
the institores of whom Seneca speaks in Epist. 
56.2. In 2.5.1 the usage cannot be illustrated by the 
ablative in 4.54.3. In 2.77.2 isn't the interpretation 
bona potes esse axungia = pinguis es preferable to 
bonus potes esse axungiator? This is Housman's 
view", following Ramirez de Prado, and I believe 
he also correctly explains 18 4.69.2 by optima ilia vina 

18 Pliny's viaticum may correspond rather to the parting ■ 
present that a well-to-do tourist may receive to-day. Compare 
§14, end. 

14 What Ramorino, Letteratura Romana, 253, says of 
Martial ("a vedere con che gusto ritorna su somiglianti 
motivi e li adorna col lenocinio delle 'arte piu fina, dimcil- 
mente si puo credere alia sua decantata innocenza"), may in 
my opinion be said also of the restless rover of the Subura 
(12.18.1). Surely what Oltramore, Les Epigrammes de 
Martial, 13, says of Martial's verse, lasciva est nobis pagina, 
vita proba (1.4.8), is just: "ce langage que Catulle et Ovide 
avaient tenu avant Martial ne saurait innocenter un poete". 

18 It may be worth stating that the earlier noted paral- 
lelisms between epigrams of Martial and expressions in 
Seneca have been interestingly increased by Friedrich, 
Hermes 45(1910).538-594. 

u Romische Ikonographie, 1.288. 

"Journal of Philology, 30.234. 

18 Ibidem, 236. 
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a te posita rumor quidam nobis convivis negat quem- 
admodum dapes Tantalo negantur; obstat scilicet 
quominus ea bibere velimus. On 6.28.10 we read : 
"qui . . . viator : for like mortuary invocations to 
the passer-by see 10.61.5-6". But this is not to the 
passer-by. The note on 10.2.1-2 needs a rectification 
of the date from "Saturnalia of 96" to 'Saturnalia 
of 95'. In 10.13 (20) .3 I suspect that simplicibus 
has the meaning that the adjective does in 10.62.1, 
where parce simplici turbae = 'whom I have loved 
from childhood's artless years'. If Claudius Etrus- 
cus was eighty at the time of his banishment, and 
survived his recall, as we learn from Statius Silvae 
3.3, it is an error to say in Jhe Commentary on 
10.23.2, "In 7.40.6 it may perfectly well be interpreted 
of a period of four years". Where cereus is used 
of apples, it means that they are waxen yellow, but 
not necessarily that they are either "ripe" or "mel- 
low" (10.94.6). Professor Post's note on 11.3.10 
directs us to a comment on 8.56, but that epigram 
is not in the collection. Read 8.55. One might bet- 
ter the English 1 " of 11.84.3-4: "The Phrygian pipes 
were distinguished from the Lydian and the Dorian 
measures". In 11.54.1 I fear that we had better as- 
sign to the red-headed Zoilus black teeth like those 
of Thais (5.43.1), i.e. a black mouth, rather than a 
swarthy complexion. So far from the view of Mar- 
quardt, which is adduced on 12.82.4, being substan- 
tially that which is published in Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, 37.126-128, it is 
there held to be fundamentally wrong, and no one 
would suspect from Professor Post's words, "pub- 
lished after the above was written", that the article 
in the Transactions was actually published several 
years before his edition of Martial appeared. There 
is nothing on Terentius Priscus in the note on 
8.12.3, to which 12.92.1 directs the reader. 

Certain other points that deserve mention includ- 
ing several that relate to the Critical Appendix can- 
not be discussed properly here. Professor Post's 
Martial had already enjoyed more than four years 
of life, before it was submitted to the reviewer. Its 
scholarly and pedagogical merits will ensure its con- 
tinued success as the best edition to use in our Col- 
lege classes, whether of men or women or both. 
Walton Brooks McDaniel. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



In addition to the bibliography on palaeography 
given in The Classical Weekly 6.193-194 there may 
be mentioned an inexpensive and useful collection of 
facsimiles recently published, under the title, Palae- 
ograpbia Latina, fixempla Codicum Latinorum pho- 
totypice expressa Scholarum maxime in Usum, 
Series I, edicit Maximilianus Ihm (Teubner, Leip- 

u See also 2.57 Introd., where "raise the wind at a pawn 
shop" may not be so universal a colloquialism as to justify its 
use. The note on 13.77.1 could be emended by inserting 'the 
effect of which is' before "helped", and that on 14.195.1 
could be made more accurate by printing 'as being near his 
birthplace'. 



zig). The collection is accompanied by a descriptive 
pamphlet (Enarratio Tabularum). The whole costs 
only 5 marks ($i.io) and may be imported through 
G. E. Stechert and Co., 151-155 West 25th Street, 
New York City. The work provides very satisfac- 
tory facsimiles of 25 pages from 22 manuscripts, 
mainly of classical writers, which illustrate all the 
important hands from the square capitals to the 
humanistic. Plate I shows a facsimile of the Augus- 
tean manuscript of Vergil (Ribbeck's A), of perhaps 
the fourth century. Seven leaves only are extant, 
and, to make them more precious, four are in the 
Vatican Library, three in Berlin. The page shown 
is in Berlin; it gives Georgics 1.101-120. Plate II 
presents two pages (Georgics 1.262-291 and Aen. 
9.264-292) of the Medicean Vergil in Florence, the 
Codex Laurentianus 39, 1, written in rustic capitals. 
In Plate IX we have a page of the Codex Lauren- 
tianus, 68, 6, of Caesar's Bellum Gallicum (2.12), now 
in Florence, written in the Langobard-Beneventane 
script. Other writers represented are Cicero (De 
Inventione), Suetonius, Propertius, Juvenal, Tibul- 
lus, Tacitus, Vegetius, Martianus Capella, Aurelius 
Victor, Historiae Augustae, Isidorus, Augustinus, 
and Hieronymus. 

SwARTHMORE COLLEGE. WALTER DeNNISON. 



AENEID 4.11-14 

Why did Dido fall in love with Aeneas? Those 
who are interested in this question will be interested 
in the answer given by the learned Bishop of Se- 
ville, Isidorus, in his Etymologia 9.7.28 : In eligendo 
marito quattuor spectari solent: virtus, genus, pul- 
chritudo, sapientia. Ex his sapientia potentior est 
ad amoris affectum. Refert haec quattuor Vergi- 
lius de Aenea, quod his Dido inpulsa est in amorem 
eius: 

Pulchritudine : Quam sese ore f erens ! 

Virtute : Quam' forti pectore et armis ! 

Oratione: Heu quibus ille iactatus fatis, quae 
bella exhausta canebat! 

Genere: Credo equidem, nee vana fides, genus 
esse deorum. 

Why Aeneas fell in love with Dido, the Bishop 
does not say, but he does say (§29) : Item in 
eligenda uxore quattuor res impellunt hominem ad 
amorem: pulchritudo, genus, divitiae, mores. This 
tempts him to make an observation on the condi- 
tions in his own age (29) : Melius tamen si in ea 
mores quam pulchritudo quaeratur. Nunc autem 
illae quaeruntur, quas aut divitiae aut forma, non 
quas probitas morum commendat. He then adds 
(30) : Ideo autem feminae sub viri potestate con- 
sistunt, quia levitate animi plerumque decipiuntur. 
Unde et aequum erat eas viri auctonitate reprimi. 

Isidorus wrote at the beginning of the seventh 
century. What would he have said, if he wrote in 
the twentieth century? 
College of the City of New York. EMORY B. Lease. 



